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PORTRAIT 


Wayman Adams was born in Muncie, Indiana, in 
1883, the son of a farmer who was an amateur 
painter. The younger Adams at the age of twelve 
began adding to the family income by painting 
portraits of local celebrities, including that of a 
famous cow owned by a hotel proprietor. At 
twenty, feeling the need of a more regular income, 
he obtained work in a dairy lunch. This led to his 
becoming manager of one of the lunch company’s 
restaurants in Indianapolis, where he worked at 
his job nights, studied afternoons at the John Her- 
ron Art Institute, and painted more portraits at 
five dollars apiece. In 1910 he went to Florence to 
study under William Chase, and in 1912 continued 
his work with Robert Henri in Spain. After his 
return to America, Adams painted his two fellow- 
Hoosiers, Both Tarkington and James Whitcomb 
Riley. That opportunity, combined with the 
winning of the Proctor prize at the National 
Academy of Design in 1914, established his reputa- 
tion. Since then his ability to grasp character and 
to depict that character clearly and freshly, as in 
the portrait from the present exhibition which 
appears on the cover of this issue of CarNEGIE 
MaGazing, has brought him honors and commis- 
sions. In Painting in the United States, 1943, at 
Carnegie Institute he won First Prize with his por- 
trait of Gregor Piatigorsky. 

The subject of this portrait is Everett Victor 
Meeks, architect and educator, an important figure 
in the world of fine arts. He has been associated 
with the School of Fine Arts at Yale University 
since 1916 and is now Dean of the School and Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. 

The artist, Wayman Adams, is an academician. 
This does not mean that he stands as a man re- 
gretfully rehearsing the glories of the departed. 
On the contrary, an academician to Adams means 
a man who has spent his meditative hours in con- 
tacts with masterpieces in order that in his active 
moments he can apply what he has learned from 
the past to the needs of present-day portraiture. 


H. Sc. G. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


FOUNDER'S DAY, 


HE golden anniversary of Founder's 

Day was celebrated on: Thursday 
evening, October 10, at 8:15 o’clock in 
the Carnegie Music Hall, the traditional 
dignity of the occasion contrasting with 
the strike-bound city and tumultous 
postwar world outside. 


Unsolved problems of today provided 
the theme for the address, *‘Production 
and Peace,’’ by the Honorable Kenneth 
C. Royall, Under Secretary of War, and 
without doubt strongly influenced 
Painting in the United States, 1946, 
which, at the conclusion of the program 
in the Music Hall, was previewed by 
fifteen hundred guests. 


_ White chrysanthemums and gladioli 
in high standards were placed at each 
side of the platform before the massed 
cibotium ferns and latticed smilax that 
provided floral background for the 
seated group, and rhododendrons and 
yellow button chrysanthemums edged 
the platform. Colorful silk flags of 
fifteen United Nations symbolized the 
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far-flung industrial and philanthropic 
enterprises of Andrew Carnegie as links 
for a peaceful world. 


The Board of Trustees and the di- 
rectors of the several departments of the 
Carnegie Institute, the speakers, the 
musicians, and a distinguished military 
group were seated on the platform. 
William Frew, president of the Carnegie 
Institute, presided. 


The Star-Spangled Banner was sung by 
the assemblage to open the program, 
after which Dr. Howard C. Scharfe, 
minister of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, offered the invocation: 


Almighty God, our Father in Heaven, 
we come together on the evening of this 
Founder's Day, grateful for so many 
mercies. We thank Thee for this great 
nation, its homes, its churches, and its 
institutions of learning. We thank Thee 
for those who have given of themselves 
that this institution might be; for their 
vision and energy and will to achieve. 


CARN 


Grant Thy blessing, we pray, on the 
work yet to be done if their goal is to 
be reached. May those who teach and 
those who learn, labor steadfastly to 
be a credit to their Alma Mater, their 
nation and community, but above all to 
Thee. Grant Thy blessing on this meet- 
ing tonight and may all of us go forth 
from this place with a more vivid 
knowledge of Thy will concerning 
those things we think and do. To Thy 
Name is ever the Kingdom, the Power 
and the Glory. Amen. 


The quartet of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, composed of Charlotte S. Hol- 
land, soprano; Edith White Elliott, 
contralto; Hamilton Beck, tenor; and 
Reed Kennedy, baritone, sang Brahe’s 
Bless This House and Tchaikovsky's 


Pilgrim's Song. 


Mr. Frew introduced Mr. 
with the following remarks: 

At the start, let me say how happy 
I am to see so many here this evening 
and to welcome you all on this eventful 
occasion. We have been living through 
some pretty trying days and nights here 
in Pittsburgh ae the end does not yet 
appear to be in sight. Particularly at a 
time like this, those of us who live here 
can be considered fortunate in having 
some place to which, even if every other 
place is having difficulties, we can come, 
a place where our minds can be taken 
off everyday troubles and given a chance 
to roam in other fields. If things are un- 
comfortable and trying in your usual 
surroundings, remember that you are al- 
ways welcome here to wander through 
the galleries, or the museum, to get a 
book from the library, or to listen to 
some of Dr. Bidwell’s music. 

You may remember that last year we 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
dedication of the Library, which oc- 
curred in November 1895. The original 
Library building included a gallery of 
Fine Arts, a Museum, and a Music Hall, 
and these became, as I think you all 
probably know, the basis of the Car- 
negie Institute which was created i 
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1896. On November 3, 1896, there was 
held a first anniversary celebration to 
mark Andrew Carnegie's great gift to 
Pittsburgh, our western Pennsylvania 
community, and in fact the nation at 
large. The meeting was very informal. 
No program seems to be extant and the 
only record which remains is that to be 
found in the newspapers of the day, 
These give an account of the occasion 
with a summary of Mr. Carnegie’s 
speech. His remarks were most en- 
thusiastically received, both as to the 
progress already made and his hopes for 
the future. 

This year we are met here to mark a 
real milestone in the history of these 
combined philanthropic enterprises, as 
it is the fiftieth anniversary of Founder's 
Day. Not the fiftieth celebration, as 
wars, disturbances—financial and other- 
wise—made it seem impossible on 
several occasions to hold the annual 
celebration of the event. This therefore 
would seem to be a fitting time toreview 
in detail some of the changes which 
have marked those fifty years, but I am 
afraid time and your patience would not 
permit. Allow me only to say that the 
time has been marked by asteady growth 
of public interest, a broader field of 
service by the different departments, a 
devotion to the original ideals of the 
donor by the trustees under whose 
charge the whole project functions, and 
a most unselfish and enthusiastic in- 
terest in the carrying out of their policies 
by all members of the staffs of the dif- 
ferent departments. I think if Mr. Car- 
negie were alive today he would feel 
that the hopes which he so generously 
sponsored so long ago were being 
realized as much as they can be realized 
under all the changing conditions which 
have arisen since he first conceived this 
plan of philanthropy on such a mag- 
nificent scale. 

We have always been fortunate on 
this occasion to have an address by a 
distinguished speaker and this evening 
proves no exception. A glance at Mr. 
Royall’s career indicates that he has 
divided it pretty much between the law 
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and the army. Born in North Carolina, 
he received the finishing touches to his 
education at Harvard and its Law 
School. He was barely through that in 
1917 when the First World War started 
and he left at once to enter the service. 
After attending various training camps, 
he went overseas as a lieutenant with 
the Field Artillery in the original 
A.E.F. and remained in France until 
1919. Laying aside his uniform on his 
return, he practiced his profession in 
his native state, with a term or so in 
the state legislature. Shortly after the 
outbreak of this last war he was com- 
missioned Colonel and went to work as 
chief of the Legal Section of what later 
became the Army Service Forces. It was 
while working in that capacity that he 
was assigned by President Roosevelt to 
the temporary duty as member of the 
defense counsel for the eight German 
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saboteurs who had been landed on our 
shores from German submarines. I don’t 
know what his percentage as a trial 
lawyer has been, but on the record that 
was not one of his winning cases. 

Continuing his work with the Army 
Legal forces, he was commissioned 
Brigadier General and in 1945 received 
the Distinguished Service Medal. In 
November 1945, having been relieved 
from active duty and returned to civilian 
status, he was appointed Under Secre- 
tary of War, which position he holds 
today. His career has been devoted to 
useful service to his country and to his 
profession, and I take pleasure, ladies 
and gentlemen, in presenting the 
Honorable Kenneth C. Royall, Under 
Secretary of War, who has chosen as the 
subject of his address this evening the 
very timely one, ‘“‘Production and 
Peace.”’ 
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PRODUCTION AND PEACE 


By THe HoNoRABLE KENNETH C. ROYALL 
Under Secretary of War 


It is a high and deeply appreciated 
honor to be the chosen speaker at the 
fiftieth annual celebration of Founder's 
Day of this justly famous institution— 
to have the opportunity to address this 
distinguished gathering in a city which, 
perhaps ,more than any other, was a 


pioneer city of America’s industrial 
greatness. At this half-century mark it 


is fitting to pay tribute to the founder 
himself, Andrew Carnegie, a_ great 
leader both in industry and in the cause 
of peace. 

Mr. Carnegie’s interest in these two 
subjects was more than an accident. The 
interrelationship between them seems 
to me of keen significance today. I be- 
lieve that upon a thorough understand- 
ing of this relationship may in large 
measure depend not only the realization 
of the benetits of peace but the preserva- 
tion of peace itself. 

It happens that fresh in our present 
memories, as industry's greatest accom- 
plishment of all time, is not a service in 
peace but a service in war—industry’s 
support of America and her Allies in a 
stupendous and devastating world-wide 
conflict. A word about this past record 
seems appropriate. 

By all previous military standards, 
World War II was irretrievably lost to 
the Allies in 1940 and 1941. Germany 
had gained control of all Western and 
Central Europe and was rapidly moving 
Eastward. Japan had established domi- 
nance in the Western Pacific. Our future 
Allies were suffering terrific reverses. 
Our future enemies were securely estab- 
lished on concentrated defensive peri- 
meters which to many seemed unas- 
sailable. 

That was the calculation and con- 
fident belief of the Axis powers. But 
they reckoned without Pittsburgh and 
without the other great centers of 
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American industry. They grossly under- 
estimated the capacity of American 
production. It was beyond their imagi- 
nation that we could send enough sup- 
plies to make possible the continued 
resistance of our Allies, and at the same 
time equip our own forces rapidly 
enough and well enough to send them 
effectively into the conflict before those 
Allies were exhausted. 

You are all familiar with the ambush 
which in Revolutionary Days General 
Braddock suffered not far from this city. 
His surprise was as nothing compared 
with the World War II ambush which 
the Germans and Japanese suffered inthis 
same neighborhood, as well as on the 
other industrial battlefields of America. 

I do not for one moment detract from 
the stamina and courage of our troops 
in Africa, Europe, Asia, and in the 
Pacific. We had the best and bravest 
armies that ever met an enemy. But 
their successes could not have been 
gained and the sacrifices in men would 
have been immeasurably greater if we 
had not first won the battles of Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit, and others. Our 
industrial troops, management and 
labor alike, outsmarted and outfought 
our enemies by a margin which stunned 
them—and which, I must confess, some- 
times surprised ourselves. 

But that is all behind us. What we 
are interested in now is how we can 
preserve the peace which we have won 
and how we can best realize on it for the 
people of America, and then for the 
people of the world. Our past accom- 
plishments are valuable today only as 
they indicate our ability and our meth- 
ods in solving the problems of to- 
morrow. 

As we look around us we see—if we 
are not blind, we see—a troubled world 
facing us. It is in part due to the unrest 
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which comes with the adjustments and 
readjustments inevitably following a 
long and destructive and widespread 
war. In part it may be due to the over- 
weening ambition of certain nations. 
For there is nothing yet really to indi- 
cate that the spirit of aggression has 
entirely disappeared from the face of 
the earth. 

And in part the unsettlement of the 
world may have originated and may in 
the future continue because of the rapid 
growth in some countries of the very 
industrialism which is an integral part 
of America’s strength and security. 

In the fast moving world of today 
industrialism is coming to many coun- 
tries—coming not through several gene- 
rations as it did in America and Western 
Europe, but coming, as it were, over- 
night upon people ill-prepared for it, 
people living on a scale of life and in an 
economy of a past century. The new 
adjustments of a new and sudden sys- 
tem is causing unrest, and will doubtless 
continue to cause it in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

All in all, we see today that the over- 
whelming victory which we have won 
has not brought an end to our troubles, 
that a successful conclusion of the war 
did not of itself guarantee us a peaceful 
future. This disappoints us and some- 
times tempts us to ask if all our efforts 
were really worthwhile. But we must 
retain Our perspective and we must not 
let our weariness and the present dif- 
ficulties of a much buffeted world blind 
us to how much worse—how nearly 
hopeless—America’s prospects would 
have been, if we had not decisively de- 
feated our recent enemies. Without our 
victory we would have no chance even 
to work for peace. 

As dark as the clouds may seem now 
and in the future, we cannot despair. 
Our two world wars, although not 
solving all the problems we would like 
solved, have forewarned us and taught 
us lessons. We are much greater realists 
than we were before 1914 or before 
1939. We have probably learned enough 
to avoid entirely another terrible era of 
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war, if only we have the courage and 
honesty to face the facts and to do those 
things which are necessary to preserve 
the peace. 

This preservation of peace, just like 
all other desiderata, requires two things 
—a sincere and determined desire for 
peace and, in addition, realistic and 
practical steps to implement that desire. 

We already have the first of these re- 
quisites. No one in America wants war. 
America has never wanted war, if there 
were any honorable way to avoid it. 
And today, with the tragedies and losses 
and the cost in lives and money so fresh 
in our minds, America wants war less 
than ever before. 

There is no need in our country for 
spoken or written propaganda in be- 
half of the desire for peace. It is a 
soothing, comforting, and sometimes a 
popular habit to exhort our citizens to 
love peace and abhor war. But this 
exhortation is really a waste of money 
and of time. There is no field for possible 
results. We are already convinced. 

On the other hand there are real 
dangers in too much preaching of the 
abstract love of peace. There is the 
chance that we will be satisfied by 
merely proclaiming our virtuous 
thoughts, that we will expend all our 
energies and efforts in wishful thinking 
and in noble conversation rather than in 
constructive action, that we will pro- 
duce words but not deeds. 

And there is the even greater danger 
that we will convey to any potential 
enemy nations an impression of docility 
and supineness which will actually en- 
courage war instead of preventing it. 

It is true, as the Nuremberg trial has 
demonstrated so clearly, that World 
War II was the direct result of a con- 
spiracy of aggression, a result of the 
ambition of a few people who thought 
they could dominate the world and win 
the wealth and pomp and power which 
would go with such domination. 

But I am convinced, as are millions of 
other Americans, that even this insane 
ambition would not have plunged the 
world into war, but for the conviction 


of Hitler and his Nazi group that 
America was so submissively peace- 
loving that it would not try to defeat 
his program of world conquest, that 
America did not have the will to fight 
a world-wide war under any circum- 
stances. 

It has been proved time and again 
that neither mere resolutions nor pro- 
nouncements of principles, neither 
promises nor blind faith in promises, 
will meet the threat of war. The Hague 
Conventions with their permanent 
courts of arbitration and of interna- 
tional justice were hailed as a solution 
to war-provoking disputes. The lan- 
guage of these conventions was strong 
with righteousness and with determina- 
tion, and binding in its terms. But the 
language was not sufficient to prevent a 
world-wide conflagration. 

And so it was with the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact after World War I. It was 
acclaimed as the beginning of a new era 
of peace. It solemnly renounced war as 
an instrument of policy, and with reso- 
lute and unambiguous language agreed 
to settle all disputes by peaceful means. 
But it did not prevent the second World 
War. 

The trouble has not been with words 
or with our good intentions. You could 
scarcely improve on treaties of the past 
in either coverage or force of words. 
The lack has been the practical means of 
making these words and these intentions 
count. This is the lesson which the 
United Nations is capitalizing on, seek- 
ing as it does to provide enforcement of 
its edicts by military might. 

This new international organization 
wants to supplement words with action. 
And as it grows and develops, our 
country’s hope is that we will have more 
and more real assurance of lasting peace, 
until finally there need be no armaments 
except those needed to support the 
United Nations itself. 

But today we know—as do other 
nations—that at this present time we 
must be able to protect ourselves. We 
recognize that America of all nations is 
too rich a prize to leave as an unpro- 
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tected prey against the recurring human 
traits of aggression and conquest. 

We must have our own preparations 
for defense—in troops, active or avail- 
able in equipment; in camps and bases; 
in adequate intelligence activities. “s 
we must have, perhaps above all, 
dustrial readiness for an emergency. 

If there should be another war—and 
may God forbid—another war with its 
new and more complicated weapons, 
the safety of our nation may well be 
even more dependent upon our ability 
to excel in the field of production than 
it was in World War II, more dependent 
on our ability to produce i in vast quanti- 
ties and as soon as needed the munitions 
and equipment and supplies to keep our 
ships at sea, our planes in the air and 
our troops on the march. 

In the past we have been able in our 
moments of national danger to rush in, 
in true Frank Merriwell fashion, to 
snatch victory from defeat in the last 
quarter by ‘‘muscling through” with an 
overwhelming concentration of men 
and materials. But in this past we have 
been protected by a distance, which has 
now been largely eliminated, and by 
courageous Allies who next time may 
not be able to—or may not even have 
an opportunity to—bear the entire 
burden of the game for the first three 
quarters. 

We must be, and we must remain, 
industrially prepared for any emergency, 
- mcpatel well enough for the world 

» know it. With the uncertainties 
aia the best guarantee that war can 
be avoided, that peace will prevail, is 
the knowledge of other nations that, i 
necessary, American iabor and manage- 
ment could and would produce as much 
and even more war goods than it pro- 
duced in World War II. 

But adequate industrial preparedness 
does not grow on wishing trees or like 
manna descend upon us without any 
human effort. It requires planning by 
government and business and labor for 
conversion of industry to war needs, 
planning and preparation this time for 
quick war conversion. 
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As does any other kind of prepared- 
ness, it requires some sacrifice—sacrifice 
both by industry and by labor. No man 
may become an athlete unless he is will- 
ing to accept the rigors of training. 
Likewise, as an industrial nation we 
cannot hope to contribute much to the 
constructive plans of the future, unless 
we are willing to impose upon ourselves 
such self-discipline as is needed for the 
industrial task ahead. 

Plans and suggestions for future in- 
dustrial mobilization in an emergency 
are being discussed by the Armed Ser- 
vices and by the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board with business leaders of the 
country and with others. An effort is 
being made to fit future industrial 
mobilization planning as much as pos- 
sible into the pattern of normal busi- 
ness, to avoid interference with peace- 
time life as far as this can be done with 
national safety. 

It is not only right, but it is realistic 
to follow this course. There is a limit 
as to how far America or any demo- 
cratic and peace-loving nation will go 
in specific preparedness. We are an 
optimistic people and hate to admit to 
ourselves that there is even a possi- 
bility of another war. And, even if we 
recognize this possibility, itis our habit, 
like that of Mr. Micawber, to wait for 
“something to turn up.”’ 

In some respects industrial prepared- 
ness meets less resistance than strictly 
military preparedness. In other respects 
it meets more. It does not encounter the 
fear of—and America’s historical op- 
position to—a large peacetime military 
establishment. And, while in America 
I am sure it is foolish ever to fear a 
military coup d'etat, one thing is cer- 
tain—no coup d'etat has ever been 
effected by ambitious or impatient ma- 
chinery. And industrial readiness is a 
partial answer to another common ob- 
jection to military preparedness. 

Although no one can well claim that 
we do not now need a larger peacetime 
Army than ever before, we all would, in 
preparation as well as in war itself, like 
to substitute metal for men wherever it 
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can be safely done. And the surer we can 
be of our ability to turn out promptly 
ample quantities of the latest models of 
equipment at the outset of a possible 
war, the less peacetime men we will 
need. 

On the other hand, industrial pre- 
paredness does involve money—money 
for stockpiles, for available plants, for 
research, for pilot models and for other 
things. And—what is perhaps even 
more of a hurdle—industrial prepared- 
ness necessarily challenges to some 
extent that Shibboleth of archcon- 
servatives— ‘business as usual.”’ 

There are, I am sure, enough indus- 
trial patriots in America to overcome 
this latter obstacle as well as others. 
But it is gratifying to see as our mobili- 
zation plans progress how well those 
plans fit into peacetime industry, par- 
ticularly into that part of industry that 
is progressive and far-sighted. 

The manufacture of aircraft illustrates 
this. If we can know that the aircraft 
industry will in peacetime devote its 
time to long-range research and im- 
provement of models, to expansion of 
markets and output, and to efficient 
manufacturing methods and processes, 
then the extra peacetime work necessary 
for war preparation, while appreciable 
in gross amount, would be small in 
proportion to the entire peacetime effort 
of that industry. 

And, even aside from special war 
preparation, those of us who are plan- 
ning for industrial mobilization pin 
large hopes on the expansion of peace- 
time industry as such. The very pro- 
duction of goods today—production 
that is full in quality and quantity— 
this alone is a good assurance of ample 
wartime supplies, if they are needed. 

The welfare of America—with or 
without an emergency—is inextricably 
linked with America’s manufacturing 
power. Our international position to- 
day is more dependent upon the quality 
and quantity of our finished goods than 
on any other material thing. 

We must not feel that the size of our 
country and the extent of its natural 





resources gives us a divine right of 
kingship among the nations of the 
world. There are others larger in terri- 
tory and richer in forests, in minerals, 
and in fertile soil. There are others with 
an average climate equally as good as 
ours. But there is no nation whose record 
of production can approach our own. 

It takes little more than long division 
to prove that America’s high scale of 
life is—and has been—due to our great 
productive abilities and their results. 
It is equally clear that production, and 
more production, is necessary to fight 
inflation and thereby preserve the real 
value of earnings and savings. 

While these latter problems are not 
primarily those of the Armed Services, 
yet the same ability to solve them 
through greater production will, as we 
have seen, help prepare us for war and 
will, if known to the world, help pre- 
serve our peace. It will preserve that 
peace in another way. Increased pro- 
duction beyond our domestic needs will 
expand our exports. With the ever ad- 
vancing speed and facility of travel and 
communication, this will mean closer 
and more frequent contacts with other 
countries than ever before. 

Between individuals it is almost in- 
variably true that to know a man is to 
understand him better, to place less 
emphasis upon his mannerisms and even 
idiosyncrasies, to rub out by the fric- 
tion of contact the rough and irritating 
and often unessential edges which may 
have been the sources of misunderstand- 
ing and differences. And so it is—and 
will be—with the nations of the world. 

That is not all. The more that the 
business welfare of countries is inter- 
dependent, the more that their pros- 
perity arises from commercial contacts 
with each other, the less likelihood is 
there that the leaders of nations or the 
leaders therein of management or labor 
will condone a war that would in- 
evitably interfere with business and 
commerce. 

These factors may well overbalance 
now or in the future the danger previ- 
ously mentioned—that of unrest in the 
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world arising from a too sudden indus- 
trial development among backward 
people. 

The attainment of full production js 
a problem both for labor and for capital. 
Fifteen days ago in speaking to a na- 
tional convention of a leading C.I.O. 
union I said: 

‘Labor has privileges under the law. 
These privileges impose on labor a re- 
sponsibility. Labor’s responsibility and 
the part it must play in maintaining 
America's production is clear and un- 
mistakable.”’ 

What I then said to labor applies also 
to capital and management. We won 
the war in an all-American effort, in 
spite of a few selfish men on both sides 
of the industrial picture. We must in the 
same way win and preserve the peace. 

Do not doubt that other nations are 
watching our manufacturing figures to- 
day, evaluating our potentials for war 
and peace on the basis of our present 
industrial performance. It is not merely 
the actual quantity they are watching. 
It is the reasons behind our production 
—or lack of production—which sharply 
attract the attention of others. 

From the standpoint of America’s 
defense these other nations know that, 
given the same basis and the same 
philosophy as preceded the recent war, 
America could enormously expand its 
manufactured products if this were 
needed. In that knowledge by others 
lies a large part of our hope for peace. 

But these others may today question 
whether America’s industrial base’ and 
philosophy are the same as in the past. 
And what is the answer? Today they 
find that during this present period of 
peacetime conversion, production has 
been slow in many spots—too slow, too 
blemished by economic strife inside our 
nation. We ourselves are seeing—and 
the world is seeing- 
duction effort, not only by shorter 
hours of work but frequently by com- 
plete stoppages of essential industries 
and services. 

It was only the hopeful dreamers who, 
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pared citizenry could at the call of 
danger flock to our shores and repel an 
invader with their shotguns and pitch- 
forks. We know how unreal and im- 
practical this idea was. . 

It may be almost as vain to think 
that, regardless of our peacetime record, 
regardless of our labor relations and 
practices and habits, America in time of 
stress could rise to the production 
heights so necessary for victory. 

Production is the result of many 
intangibles—of work and natural ability 
and of ingenuity and initiative. None 
alone is sufficient. Work alone is not 
enough without initiative and ability. 
And initiative and ability could not 
have brought us to our pre-eminent 
position without work. 

The solution of our production prob- 
lems—with or without an emergency— 
depends on the far-sighted and patriotic 
leadership of all America—of labor, of 
management and of agriculture. I have 
faith that this patriotism will finally 
assert itself in all ranks and give us a 
safer country and a better place in which 
to live. 

Andrew Carnegie recognized that a 
mere wish for peace would not bring 
peace. He and his collaborators hoped 
to find an antidote for war in the spread 
of beneficent industrialism. When first 
conceived, the idea might have been 
premature—at least premature for im- 
mediate successful results. But in the 
end, his idea may have been prophetic. 
Perhaps Mr. Carnegie’s original hopes 
may now prove to be not so much mis- 
taken, as merely postponed. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Royall’s 
address, Marshall Bidwell, the organist 
and director of music at the Carnegie 
Institute, played Sibelius’ haunting 
symphonic poem Finlandia. 

A group of Scottish folk songs was 
given by the quartet, honoring the 
founder of the Carnegie Institute: The 
Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond, Rantin’, 
Rovin’ Robin, Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, and 
Wi’ a Hundred Pipers. Carl Hahn's The 
Green Cathedral was sung as encore. 
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Announcement of the awards in 
Painting in the United States, 1946 was 
made by Mr. Frew as follows: 

Before making the announcement of 
the prize awards, allow me to say a word 
about the exhibition. The last Inter- 
national, as distinguished from these 
later all-American shows, was held in 
1939. There had been an almost un- 
broken sequence of them since 1896 and 
they were celebrated both in this coun- 
try and abroad. They were unique in the 
world of art, the only affair at all com- 
parable being the Government-financed 
biennial exhibition at Venice. They also 
were very expensive. All of you who 
have any experience in which income 
derived from investments plays a part 
must easily comprehend how an insti- 
tuition such as this has suffered over the 
last fifteen years, both from a declining 
income and increased costs. What I am 
leading up to is this: If we are once more 
to play the part we were accustomed to 
play in the world of art, to bring to 
Pittsburgh each year an International 
exhibition in anything like the manner 
we formerly did, we are going to be 
compelled to look for funds outside 
those coming from our endowment. 
Whether it would be at all possible for 
physical reasons alone is another mat- 
cer, but it all raises a most serious prob- 
lem and one which the trustees regard 
with gravest concern. This evening I 
had hoped to have something encourag- 
ing to say but such is not the case; the 
only thing to hope and plan for is that 
we must meet this situation, we must 
try to see that we maintain our position 
in this important field and make every 
effort to carry on. 

However, after this somber note, let 
us proceed to the final event of the eve- 
ning, that of announcing the prizes in 
the current exhibition. Following the 
usual custom, a jury of three composed 
of Charles Hopkinson of Boston, Frank- 
lin Watkins of Philadelphia, and Vaughn 
Flannery of Maryland, met on Septem- 
ber 20 and made the awards which I am 
about to read to you. Juries are curious 
bodies. They are like lightning and, as 


we all realize from past experience, no 
one knows where they will strike. 
Sometimes their awards meet with 
popular approval, and sometimes, we 
all have noted, they do not. In fact one 
year our Treasurer, Thomas L. Orr, was 
awakened from his sound and well- 
earned sleep by the voice of an irate 
taxpayer asking whether any of her 
money had gone to paying a prize which 
had won some award. Luckily he was 
able to assure her that such was not the 
case, as everything pertaining to the 
Institute, as maybe some do not know, 
comes from the endowment _— 
originally provided by Mr. Carnegie, « 
from generous private donors. 


The awards in Painting in the United 
States, 1946, were announced by Mr. 
Frew, as follows: 


First Prize of $1,000 to Karl Knaths, 
of Provincetown, Massachusetts, for 
Gear. 

Second Prize of $700 to Jack Levine, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, for Welcome 
Home. 

Third Prize of $500 to William Grop- 
per, of Croton-on-Hudson, New York, 
for Don Quixote No. 1 

First Honorable Mention, with prize 
of $400, to Bradley Walker Tomlin, of 
Woodstock, New York, for The Armor 
Must Change. 

Second Honorable Mention, with 
$300, to Charles E. Burchfield, of Gar- 
denville, New York, for Cherry Blossom 
Snow. 

Third Honorable Mention, with $200, 
to Sidney Laufman, of New York City, 
for In the Woods. 

Fourth Honorable Mention, with 
$100, to Max Weber, of Great Neck, 
Long Island, New York, for Wind 
Orchestra. 


The fiftieth anniversary celebration, 
which was broadcast from WwWSW, 
concluded with the singing of Au/d Lang 
Syne, a Scottish melody which, like the 
transplanted Carnegie, retains its na- 
tive flavor although rooted deep in the 
American tradition. 
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PRINTS ON DISPLAY 


| ee oa American Prints, 1946, con- 
tinuing at the Carnegie Institute 
through December 29, presents 106 
prints from the Library of Congress’ 
fourth annual exhibition last summer. 
The Washington show comprised 348 
prints, chosen from some fourteen hun- 
dred submitted. Thus the local display 
represents the very quintessence of the 
art of print- making in this country, 
this year. It will be reviewed in Cap- 
NEGIE MAGAZINE next month. 


«<« TREASURE CHEST 


Pictures of early Pittsburgh comprise one of 
the many collections of source material in the 
Pennsylvania Room at the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 

The earliest known picture of Pittsburgh is 
a small water color by Lewis Brantz. The year 
is 1790, the scene, the remnant of Fort Pitt with 
a few homes built close to the Monongahela 
river. 

The next view was drawn in 1796 by a 
French visitor, General Georges Henri Victor 
Collot. This fine engraving shows the fort and 
houses near the Point and boats on the Monon- 
gahela. 

Pittsburgh in 1817 is the impression of the 
growing city as drawn by Mrs. E. C. Gibson, 
of Philadelphia, while here on her wedding 
trip. 

Representing 1845 are two small oil paint- 
ings by W. C. Wall, both inspired by the ruins 
of the disastrous fire. 

Numerous pictures followed in later years, 
the favorite view being from Mt. Washington, 
frequently called Coal Hill. 

Two of these views have been added re- 
cently which were at one time owned by 
Andrew Carnegie. The one for 1848 carries, 
in Mr. Carnegie’s writing, ‘“The year of our 
arrival in Pittsburgh.’’ The one for 1849 is in- 
scribed ‘‘One year after we settled there.” 

The dominating picture on the walls of the 
Pennsylvania Room is an oil painting of the 
first courthouse and market as it appeared in 
1794. 

An oil by Agnes Way of Sewickley painted 
in 1870 shows a portion of the Old Portage 
Road near Cresson. 

All these pictures, from the first small water 
color of the narrow confines of the Point to the 
most recent aerial view with its broad pano- 
rama, are valuable contributions to the story 
of Pittsburgh.—R. D. 
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GEAR BY KARL KNATHS 
First Prize of $1,000 


PICTURES FOR ALL 


By Homer Saint-GAUDENS 
Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


"“Whatsoever is suited to the end intended, 
with respect to that end is good and fair; and 
contrariwise, that which departs from the 
purpose which it was designed to promote 
must be deemed evil and deformed.” 

Socrates 

Of late, despite the fact that still we 
have only grandma’s brains and nervous 
system, new sets of values have been 
displacing old ideas of tranquility in 
what we serenely accept as our recent 
era of superman achievements. We strug- 
gle with a chaotic and emotionally dis- 
turbed generation, so we cannot really 
blame art for kicking over the traces of 
the good old standards with which I 
was brought up. True enough, many 
painters, wrapped up in ideas of tran- 
quility, sit back and knit. Other paint- 
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ers, however, turn on the radio and get 
pretty noisy. 

The French have a story concerning 
a session when the French Chamber of 
Deputies was debating woman suf- 
frage. Said one Deputy: ‘But women 
are different from men!’ ‘‘Thank God 
for the difference!’’ replied his op- 
ponent. 

By the same token, we in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of Carnegie Institute 
attempt to give an even break to all 
quirks of picture-painting in the exhi- 
bition Painting in the United States, 
1946. The contents of the exhibition run 
all the way from portraits, both official 
and society, through such categories as 
figure compositions, landscapes, still 
lifes, American genre, and dream paint- 
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ing, called surrealism, to pure design, 
known as non-objective painting. Each 
of these groups picks up one of the 
many colored, moving threads of human 
verity which follow through the con- 
fused weave of our social tapestry. We 
mix them all on our walls in the belief 
that if they are good paintings they 
will be good neighbors, productive of 
that variety which still is the spice of 
life. 

I have a kindly feeling toward each 
and every one of them. But I know well 
enough that others have not and that a 
lot of folks are discussing the pros and 
cons of these artistic vagaries. Perhaps 
this conglomeration of loose fashion- 
page conversation, mixing intellect 
with emotion, has to be aired; yet no- 
body seems to be able to hear the others. 

The painter Whistler once made a 
nasty remark to a woman who said to 





PORTRAIT OF ROSE FORSYTH STRACHAN 
By Leon Kro.i 
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him, “‘I don’t know any thing about art, 
but I know what I like.’’ W hereat 
Whistler answered, “‘So does a cow.” 

What Whistler forgot is that most 
men and women do not so much know 
what they like, as like what they know. 
That is right and reasonable. And what 
they know follows the course of our 
social order, which is constantly chang- 
ing. You can pee that by looking u 
a snapshot of your wife with the hat 
she bought when you married her. You 
admired that hat then; at least, I hope 
you did. But I misdoubt what you 
would think of it these days. And I 
have further ideas as to what you would 
think if you could see today the hat 
your wife will wear at your golden 
wedding reception. 

Since it is with paintings as it is with 
hats, the best I can do with a review of 
this exhibition is to explain why these 
different pictures are interest- 
ing to different persons and 
why they should not be ana- 
thema to others. I will begin 
with the academic and follow 
through to the abstract, which 
is the course that art has taken, 
at least in my lifetime. This 
Causes me to turn first to por- 
traiture, official and society. 


PORTRAITS 


Think first of Wayman 
Adams’ Portrait of Dean Meeks, 
a forceful official canvas, full 
of weight and strength, of a 
man weighty both physically 
and intellectually. Consider also 
the handsome society portrait 
by Leon Kroll of Rose Forsyth 
Strachan, which dwells on the 
more charming side of a per- 
sonality. Kroll is not ashamed 
to value the grace and elegance 
of living. He has learned to be 
a craftsman. He believes that 
the wheel of art ought to mesh 
with the wheel of social life. 
Pause before John Carroll's 
Betsy, which gives you the 
elusive delicacy of adolescence. 
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Nearer home, regard the excellent por- 
trait of our President, William Frew, 
by Malcolm Parcell of Washington, 
Pennsylvania. Paul Trebilcock gives you 
pleasure in his Amaylia. He should. 
bicasnre is in itself good. There are in- 
telligent and unintelligent pleasures 
and some with mischievous conse- 
quences. But pleasure is good. 


FIGURE COMPOSITIONS 


Closely allied to portrait painting 
are figure compositions. A number of 
canvases will illustrate this section. 
Eugene Speicher, with Tisanne, shows 
craftsmanship and a studied rendering 
of repose. He emphasizes design, struc- 
ture, and organization. Another is The 
Family by Jon Corbino. Here academic 
drawing and pastellike color combine 
in beauty of composition. In a different 
vein is Yasuo Kuniyoshi'’s She Walks 
within the Ruins. Here is a painter elusive 
in his delicacy and strange in his avoid- 
ance of nature. All these men produce 
canvases which interest those who are 
fond of their type of work, canvases 
which, when they are hung on an ap- 
preciative wall, can be enjoyed through 
the years. 


LANDSCAPES 


Probably the most widely appreciated 
form of American painting is landscape 
because, for one reason, in landscape 
exists subject. Many persons desire em- 
phasis on subject, whether it is in a 
figure painting, a landscape, a genre, or 
a still life. I fail to see any objection. 
Story in literature walks hand in hand 
with style. So it should in painting. 

Two academic landscapes are typical. 
I think of Steeple in the Mountains by 
Luigi Lucioni and The Rock Garden by 
Edward Redfield. Lucioni is a meticu- 
lous painter who achieves his results 
with infinite pains. Redfield is a swift 
painter who works with a rush. He 
once told me he put his foot through 
the majority of his canvases which 
failed to come off in one sitting. I like 
both Lucioni and Redfield. The best I 
can make of it is that a painting is 
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SHE WALKS WITHIN THE RUINS 
By Yasuo Kunryosu1 


finished when it is carried as far as the 
nature of its technique recommends. 
For a painting is like a gesture. It can 
be a quick, free gesture, a wave of the 
hand, as when you pass a friend in an 
automobile. It can be the careful salute 
that we make to a new acquaintance. 
Whatever the gesture, to satisfy, it must 
be a completed gesture. Both Lucioni 
and Redfield make gestures according to 
their likes. They are genuine workmen. 
Many persons hope to live with such 
paintings, just as they like to live with 
furniture or books. They wish to make 
friends with them. They do not want 
to be shocked by them. They get enough 
excitement down at the office. They 
want a little peace when they return 
home. I heard a young lady say that 
such a canvas was just sugar candy. It 
may have been sugar candy to her. But 
perhaps her parents do not want a 
canvas that requires a lecturer who will 
spring a series of clichés on them about 
how to do their own looking. If a can- 
vas has to be explained, the parents may 
object that they are being asked to add 
labor to pleasure. 

Naturally the landscape list varies in 







its interests. Take our Second and Third 
Honorable Mentions, Cherry Blossom 
Snow by Charles Burchfield and In the 
Woods by Sidney Laufman. Both are 
more modern in treatment. Burchfield 
is interested in brilliance, in the manner 
in which a picture is painted. Laufman 
gives us the feeling of a scene rather 
than the literal appearance of it. 


MODERN BUILDING FORMS 


All through the history of painting, 
landscapes have included buildings. - 
late, however, there has developed : 
school in which the functional aie 
of our industrial age has possessed the 
interest to such an extent as to elbow 
out the surrounding scene of the canvas. 
Moreover, a group of admirers of visual 
esthetics believes that we live in an age 
when forward-looking experiments are 
more to be valued than even the most 
successful repetitions of old themes. 
Thus a new category has emerged. Con- 
sider Water by Charles Sheeler and 
American Roof Tops by Edmund Le- 
wandowski. Such painters are largely 
interested in pattern. There is nothing 
new in emphasis on pattern. Of old, 
pattern was that of curving, sweeping 
lines. Now pattern has become one of 
angles naturally related to our highly 





STEEPLE IN THE MOUNTAINS By LuiG1 LUCIONI 
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polished machinelike age. In times past, 
pattern was generally carefully hidden 
under subject. To a degree, that is also 
true here. We will soon find in our non- 
objective art that another school of 
painters has turned as completely to pat- 
tern as do the makers of an oriental rug, 


MARINES 


Next we face an older category, that 
of marines. We have two, Henry Matt- 
son's Blue, Black and Silver and William 
Thon’s Night Watch. To my mind a 
marine is a painting in which water 
predominates. We have in this exhibi- 
tion a dozen canvases in which water is 
a factor. But when it comes to marines 
in the good old-fashioned use of the 
word, you will find only these two ex- 
amples. Just why we meet with so few 
marines these days I do not know. It is 
an ancient school which reached its 
height on this side of the Atlantic back 
in the early nineteen hundreds with 
Winslow Homer in such a canvas as 
Kissing the Moon. It achieved too posi- 
tion again in the nineteen thirties when 
Frederick J. Waugh took the Popular 
Prize in our International Exhibition 
five times running. Waugh dripped 
technique, and one section of our public 
loves technique. 


AMERICANA 


Now I will 
turn to a more 
widely developed 
category which I 
will call Ameri- 
cana, although if 
you wish to be a 
bit “high hat,” 
you may speak of 
it as genre or con- 
versation pieces. 
Here we have as 
the subject the 
record of the life 
about us. One 
such is New 
Orleans Mood by 
Guy Péne du 
Bois. Again there 
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is Rooms for Tourists by 
Edward Hopper. Both 
have subject matter. 
Both are interested in 
the essence of life. 

Du Bois paints in a 
manner designed to 
reach the experience of 
his public. I see no 
wrong inthis, provided 
all the time the esthetic 
value of the painting 
is maintained. One of 
the outstanding paint- 
ings in Duncan Phillips’ 
discriminating Gallery 
in Washington is 
Renoir’s Le Déejeuner des 
Canotiers. It has sub- 
ject. It ranks high in 
art. So there is a defi- 
nite precedent for the 
existence of du Bois’ 
sophisticated reflection of the foibles of 
an expensive barroom when, with skill- 
ful technique, he expresses an amusing 
subject in a suavely adroit fashion. 

Hopper’s Americana is of a different 
breed. He is not so much interested in 
the lives of persons as in the existence of 
their homes, wherein he demonstrates 
his abounding sympathy for this aspect 
of our land. Here is a portion of a letter 
he sent me once containing his phi- 
losophy: 

‘‘My aim in painting is always, using 
nature as a medium, to try to project 
upon the canvas my most immediate re- 
action to the subject when I like it 
most. 

No one could have written with 
gteater charm of the rightful attitude 
of a painter. 


STILL LIFE 


Stull life has always been a popular 
category in painting. On this occasion 
we have many kinds of still lifes which 
illustrate a variety of execution such as 
Still Life by Henry Lee McFee and G. 
San Martini by Stanley Crane. McFee, 
in arranging his objects, shows his 
good judgment, good taste, and his es- 
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DISINTEGRATION BY ABE WEINER 


sential mastery of material. Back in 
1923 and in 1930 he took Honorable 
Mentions in the Internationals. In 1940 
we bought his Fruit on a Black Table. 
Crane works in the direct traditions of 
the Dutch and Flemish still-life paint- 
ers of the Seventeenth Century such as 
Albert Cuyp. Years ago a similar urge 
appeared in this land chiefly by way of 
William Harnett, a leader in his craft 
in the late eighteen eighties, who sold 
his results for $2,000 each, quite a sum 
at that time. Again, as in the case of 
McFee, Carnegie Institute bought one 
of Harnett’s canvases, Trophy of the Hunt. 


FLOWERS 


Naturally associated with still lifes 
are flower paintings. I regret that we 
have so few. Their vogue seems to have 
wilted for some reason or other, al- 
though there are plenty of flowers used 
in conjunction with other forms, as in 
the case of Still Life with Girl Reading by 
Julien Binford. 

Two paintings, Camelias by Audrey 
Buller and Pink Mallows by Florence 
Julia Bach, have a meticulous charm. A 
third flower painting conceived in a 
broader style is Passion Flowers by our 








Pittsburgh artist Johanna K. W. Hail- 
man. All three of these canvases are 
quietly conservative. Their prime pur- 
pose is to decorate. 


ESSAYISTS 


We cannot linger too long in placid 
purlicus. For, as we live in a period of 
uncertain standards of taste in art, we 
have another active category into which 
we should look. I am thinking of those 
whom I would call essayists, as their 
efforts have a distinct literary cast. 
Three examples, which won awards, 
are Max Weber's Wind Orchestra, Jack 
Levine’s Welcome Home, and William 
Gropper’s Don Quixote No. 1. The con- 
fusion and emotional upset of depression 
and war have turned such artists to- 
ward social rather than esthetic ideas; 
and, as a revolution is not exactly 
delicate, they stun you rather than 
soothe you. Max Weber is not interested 
in reflecting our physical aspects. He 
prefers to say something about our 
social order. That is why he exaggerates 
his forms to build up a climax of the 
spirit of what he sees. Jack Levine gives 
us a pretty stiff comment on one of our 
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so-called upper-class conditions. He has 
a savage desire to express character in 
this lurid, satirical uproar. If an artist 
ever needed a theme to explode his emo- 
tion, his is as noticeable as a giant fire- 
cracker. Gropper has not followed his 
normal line tek this year. Usually 
he varies between good-humored and 
bitter jibes at our social order. This 
time I fancy he is taking a crack at him- 
self in this Don Quixote, lashing out at 
his windmills. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


Let us turn now to a lighter side of 
our exhibition. American humor is a 
factor in our lives and literature, so it 
should and does have a place in our 
visual arts. Two canvases in this 
category differ from each other. One is 
Karl Priebe’s fantastic The Performer. 
Priebe has won quite a place for him- 
self with such delicate nonsense. The 
other is Lester Ambrose’s Conversazione, 
an entertaining if somewhat vulgar bit 
of satire. It is illustrative, but there is 
no harm in that as long as it is well 
painted. Certainly Hogarth was an il- 
lustrator, yet we would be only too 





WELCOME HOME By JACK LEVINE 
Second Prize of $700 
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glad to hang one of his series of The 
Rake’s Progress in our permanent collec- 
tion. 

OF MANY BREEDS 

In developing this review, it is easy 
to venture into miscellaneous byways 
on the theory that the best way to 
know art is to watch it ramble, to 
avoid, when possible, the uncomfort- 
able, and to pick out the tonic to our 
emotions. So we should welcome what- 
ever whimsies may add spice to the 
whole. One such canvas is Grandma 
Moses’ Childhood Home by Anna Mary 
Robertson Moses. The world around 
Grandma's farm at Eagle Bridge, New 
York, is just what she puts down on 
canvas. A glimpse of her seated in her 
well-conditioned Eastlake spring rocker 
in her tidy front parlor proves how 
naturally she represents the individual, 
quaint, poetic folk painters. To them 
nothing is so poor and melancholy as 
art that is interested in itself and not in 
its subject. We have had such unso- 
phisticated picturemakers around since 
the days of Edward Hicks, who com- 
pleted his Peaceable Kingdom in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, just about one 
hundred years ago. There has been an 
immense amount of introspective an- 
alyzation of this sort of thing which to 
me is all poppycock. I would say it is 
good fun, and therefore has a real place 
1n picture painting. 

A different conception of the world 
we live in can be found in The Lovers by 
Peppino Mangravite, an allegory, 
painted in a whimsical vein which 
emphasizes that at least one part of life 
can be serenely indifferent to fire and 
flood. 

There are a number of other varie- 
gated excursions to be made in the gal- 
leries, some cheerful, some grim. In this 
latter category the misery of war's 
aftermath is still accented. Francis de 
Erdely tells the answer in an academic 
fashion in Sevastopol. In a more modern 
manner Philip Evergood lays emphasis 


on prison misery in his The Indestructi- 
bles. 
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SURREALISM 


We may well move now from material 
aspects to the purely imaginative slant, 
which has grown so swiftly of late 
years. 

I speak of surrealistic paintings, call 
them dreams, in simpler language. 
Painters have been painting them since 
Hieronymus Bosch, back in the fifteen 
hundreds. His dreams were mostly 
nightmares. Some such modern repre- 
sentations are relatively easy to under- 
stand. I think of Disintegration by our 
Pittsburgh painter Abe Weiner. Other 
paintings such as Apotheosis of Homer 
by Salvador Dali are a bit bewildering 
to the logical mind. But dreams are 
rarely logical. In dreams, unrelated 
events check off against one another. In 
a painting all events must appear at 
once; so men like Dali have returned to 
Pre-Raphaelite methods as when, back 
in the Sees hundreds, that assistant 
to Fra Angelico put on one canvas three 
consecutive incidents in the life of Saint 
Nicolas. Why Dali's painting is called 
the Apotheosis of Homer | do not know. 
Still, as I sit here, I am no more in- 
clined to quarrel with his relation of 
subject to title than I will be with my 
head on my pillow about three o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

In lighter vein is Memnon by Kurt L. 
Seligmann. A dictionary tells me that 
Memnon was the mythological King of 
the Ethiopians and son of Aurora. I let 
it go at that; for if this green composi- 
tion were on my walls, I would be 
wondering for years what it was all 
about and to my death would never 
find out. So I am sure it is art. 


MORE MODERN TRENDS 


From this point on, another aspect of 
contemporary painting has divorced it- 
self from the accepted practice of previ- 
ous days. Let us think of People on Sixth 
Avenue by Abraham Rattner and The 
Father by Samuel Rosenberg. Both men 
have cast aside previous styles in an 
effort to produce something of the effect 
of stained glass, which aims at stimu- 
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THE ARMOR MUST CHANGE By BRADLEY WALKER TOMLIN 
First Honorable Mention with Prize of $400 


lating emotional delight by adroit 
luster patterns. The design in which 
these colors are set is related only in a 
slight degree to nature. Such men will 
argue that, when Daguerre in 1830 
started photography, he relieved paint- 
ers of further need of being naturalistic. 
Therefore, in accordance with a modern 
practice, they desire to allocate to the 
camera what the camera can do bestand, 
stepping beyond the camera's range, to 
drop factual draftsmanship as of little 
interest and to turn to adventurous con- 
ception. 


ABSTRACTIONS 


A different type of latter-day effort 
you can find in painters such as Karl 
Knaths, our First Prize winner, with 
his painting Gear, and John Marin, a 
pioneer in his school and a teacher of 
Knaths, with his Seascape Fantasy, 1944. 
Artists of this ilk use nature solely as a 
basis for a combination of design and 
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color values. They feel cocky about be- 
ing experimenters, knocking down pre- 
cedent and setting up new forms. They 
think of painting as an intellectual 
rather than an emotional stunt. They 
work for the trained mind, which they 
believe grasps values beyond the normal 
perception. That is quite proper since 
such painters do have a public which 
prefers to look at harmonious patterns 
rather than at subjects. 


NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTINGS 


We have further to go, into non- 
objective circles. 

In this category is Bradley Walker 
Tomlin’s The Armor Must Change, which 
won First Honorable Mention. Another 
is The King is Blacker than the Queen by 
Balcomb Greene. Here the painters 
throw overboard the whole academic 
machinery of naturalistic record. The 
creators say that their results produce 
a reaction esthetically effective in itself, 
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just as musicians produce their answer 
with a combination of sounds. Natur- 
ally the title, The Armor Must Change, 
has nothing to do with Tomlin’s paint- 
ing. | wish Tomlin’s group would cease 
using titles, for so many persons try to 
hook up the caption with the canvas 
when there is really no hook. It would 
be a lor simpler if those of Tomlin’s 
faith would use only numbers for 
identification as did many great musical 
composers such as Beethoven with his 
Seventh Symphony or Rachmaninoff with 
his Second Concerto. 


PRIZES 


So much for our various categories. 
Hitherto I have avoided talking about 
the prizes purely as prizes because these 
days there are such a number of oppos- 
ing types of paintings accepted by in- 
telligent groups that it is impossible for 
me, at least, to make up my mind as to 
which is the best. 

When the Jury asked me for instruc- 
tions, I told them: ‘There are none. 
Pick your shots as you see them.”’ 

I have watched plenty of Jury battles 
in my day, but for the present exhibi- 
tion there was a degree of unanimity. 
Certainly the members did not vote the 
way they paint. That is not unusual. 
Nor did they all wear the same school 
tie. Watkins, I know, knocked over our 
apple cart with his Swécide in Costume 
back in 1931. Since then he has ap- 
peared in many collections such as the 
Philadelphia Museum and the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington. Hopkinson 
started out with us back in 1896. He is 
a National Academician and has por- 
traits scattered throughout the country. 
Flannery was the youngest. He studied 
in the Chicago Art Institute, did ad- 
vertising work, and now raises race 
horses. We have one of his earlier aca- 
demic paintings in our permanent col- 
lection. 

A lot of folks, therefore, will approve 
of a majority of the results of this ex- 
hibition. A lot of others will do a bit of 
bedlam. This is not a bit surprising. A 
certain amount of new-style painting 
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frightens old folks. The railroad trains 
frightened my grandmother and the 
automobiles my mother. I am still 
scared of airplanes. But latter-day art 
expresses passionate conviction. Maybe 
that conviction is valid. Maybe not. 
Neither you nor I can tell just now. So 
we each of us should take what we like 
in our stride, and let it go at that. 

That wise old Frenchman Montaigne 
once remarked, ‘Agreement is a feature 
altogether tedious in conversation.”’ 
There is plenty of conversation in our 
galleries. 


So They Say 


Daniel Catton Rich, director of fine arts 
of The Art Institute of Chicago, speaking on 
“Five Trends in American Painting’’ at 
the Carnegie Institute on October 29: 

Abstraction, such as Karl Knaths’ 
Gear, is the only strikingly original 
movement ot the twentieth century in 
painting. The abstract is interested in 
reducing objects to a rigid geometry; it 
has affected all architecture, design, ad- 
vertising art, textiles. While its death 
has been prophesied often since 1913, it 
is more alive than ever and more paint- 
ers are painting it. Leading exponents 
are Picasso and Braque. 

In Gear, the artist takes fragments 
from the natural world and puts them 
together in a design, very sensitive in 
color, almost lyric in feeling. 

The four other trends are realism; 
social realism; surrealism, expressing a 
philosophy of despair at what is going 
on in the world—a transitional trend, 
an effort to build a bridge from uncon- 
scious madness to reality; and finally, a 
trend perhaps to be called symbolism. 
This last is an effort to communicate 
emotion, differing from abstraction in 
not being carefully constructed. Such 
painting drifts across the canvas, strug- 
gling to symbolize ae G8... 

Nowhere in the United States can you 
find so carefully weighed, so well 
balanced an account of what is going on 
in painting, as here at Carnegie. 
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A STUDY OF TAXES IN PITTSBURGH 


By Cart NATHAN KLAHR 
Freshman, Collegeof Engineering and Science,Carnegie Institute of Technology 


I. THE PROBLEM 


mm One of the most 
important long- 
range problems 
facing Pittsburgh 
is the rising tax 
rate. Since 1933 
the millage tax 
rate on real estate 
has moved steadily 
upwards, and of 
late years the tax 
rate has increased 
- almost annually. 
Real-estate valuation, which bears a 
disproportionately large share of the 
tax burden, is declining yearly, and 
consequently the — will loom 
even larger in the future. As this essay 
will point out, the rising tax rate cannot 
be attributed to poor city administra- 
tion, or even to temporary, depression- 
born, economic reasons. Deep-seated 
and irrevocable economic forces are re- 
sponsible, so this problem cannot be 
dismissed as a self-remedying one. 
Briefly put, the increasing real-estate 
tax rate is harmful for these reasons: 





ll 





Injustice to Pittsburgh real-estate owners 
1. Real estate bears a disproportionately large 
share of the city’s financial burden. 


Nm 


New city expenses are passed on solely to 
real estate. 

3. Pittsburgh real-estate owners pay for services 
the city provides gratis to suburban com- 
munities—a substantial part of the tax rate. 


Organic damage to the city 

4. High tax rates discourage real-estate, busi- 
ness, and industrial investments, impeding the 
city’s development. They also lower assessed 
property valuation by forcing former owners 
to withdraw invested capital. This inaugurates 
a vicious cycle. 

High tax rates lead the City Council to defer 
needed improvements. 


wn 


An objective sometimes raised to 
points (1) and (2) is the argument that 
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increasing the tax rate does not burden 
real estate unduly, because owners pass 
the tax on to tenants. Even neglecting 
the fact that rents cannot be raised at 
the will of urban landlords because of 
suburban real-estate competition, this 
view entirely neglects the essence of the 
problem. Of course, any tax falls eventu- 
ally on the ultimate consumer, be he 
tenant or home owner, or the purchaser 
of a package of cigarettes. However, 
the crux of the matter is the discrimina- 
tion against one kind of property, real 
estate. A dollar invested in real estate 
pays a tax to the city; a dollar invested 
in any other enterprise does not. In 
1946, for instance, an investor in real 
estate pays a new tax of 20 cents per 
hundred dollars (the weighted average 
for land and buildings), from which a 
man investing in any other business— 
buying a truck, for instance—is exempt. 
What a hue and cry would arise if the 
city capriciously decided to place a new 
tax on butcher-shops’ sales from which 
grocery stores would be exempt. 
People would eat less meat and more 
groceries, butchers would do less busi- 
ness, and both sellers and consumers of 
meat would suffer. Real estate is a com- 
modity with a shifting marginal utility, 
and the same situation ensues in its case. 
Nor is a rise in real-estate expenses 
.and rent, concomitantly) reflected ina 
general price rise, as some argue. The 
general price rise due to the increase in 
tax rates is small compared to the in- 
crease in the tax rate itself, so real- 
estate users are not recompensed by pay- 
ing a cheaper dollar. Today, of course, 
the differential of loss to landlords is 
much greater because the OPA has 
frozen rents while taxes have been 
increased.'. This essay looks at the 
general conditions, however, and ne- 
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glects such temporary problems as price 
control and the housing shortage. 

With regard to points (4) and (5), it 
is well known that tax laws which 
penalize real-estate investment tend to 
discourage it, and capital, which would 
otherwise be invested in the city, is 
diverted to other localities.2 Such 
capital includes business and industry, 
which need substantial parcels of real 
estate. When the tax ditcocncial be- 
tween two localities is sufficiently high, 
even established businesses will move 
out. The shrinking real-estate valuation 
in Pittsburgh shows that this has been 
going on for a number of years, as the 
following table shows: 


Total Real-Estate Assessed Valuation in Pittsburgh* 


1915 $ 771,000,000 
1933 1 211,637,830 
1944 1,005,279,996 
1946 980,000,000 approximately 


Consequently, Pittsburgh's future will 
be affected by the rising tax rate, and by 
the focalization of tax incidence on real 
estate. 

An examination of the statistics sub- 
stantiates the reality of this problem. 
The owner of property assessed at 
$9,000—$3,000 in land and $6,000 in 
buildings—was taxed 25 mills on land 
and 121, mills on buildings for 1945. 
The ratio used here between land and 
building valuation is the general aver- 
age for the United States.) He paid a 
city tax of $150 — $75 on land and $75 


This article by Carl N. Klahr, a freshman in 
the College of Engineering and Science, is the 
first part of the essay which last year won 
the second annual contest conducted among 
undergraduates by the Division of Humanistic 
and Social Studies at Carnegie Tech. The essays 
were on problems in governmental or civic 
affairs in the student's home community. 
The prize of $50 came from income from the 
Tech Alumni Fund for Greater Interest in 
Government established by two business part- 
ners, Frederick A. Faville, E’19, and George 
Ellerton, Jr., E'19, both Carnegie graduates 
in Mechanical Engineering. 

The essay will appear in three parts in 
Carnecie MaGazine: I. The Problem; II. 
Analysis; III. Suggested Solutions. 
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on buildings; and including his school 
and county taxes, at a rate of $1.175 
per $100 valuation for school tax, and 
$.8625 per $100 valuation for county 
tax,‘ he paid a total tax of $333.38. Let 
us examine his tax bill for 1946. The 
change comes in the city tax, which is 
now at 28 mills on land, 14 mills on 
buildings.’ Consequently, our property 
owner pays $168.00 in city taxes, a 12% 
boost, and a total tax of $351.38, an 
overall increase of 5% in taxes. This in- 
crease alone is equivalent to about 144% 
of the income ton his property. Re- 
membering that normally taxes cut a 
30% chunk of the gross property in- 
come,® the additional tax (and such 
additions come almost yearly) is obvi- 
ously burdensome. If the home-owner 
wants to sell his property, he will find 
that at current interest rates, the value 
of his house and lot is lowered $20 for 
every dollar of new taxes he must pay,’ 
or by $360, or 4% in this case. This is 
certainly injurious to investors with ex- 
tensive holdings in real estate. 

In many cities, such a situation leads 
to a physical decline. At Flint, Michi- 
gan, 44% of city land suitable for de- 
velopment is vacant because of high 
taxes, but extensive building is going 
on outside the city. In St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, substantial buildings on valuable 
land are being forfeited or wrecked to 
escape taxes.’ Here in Pittsburgh, City 
Controller Edward R. Frey announced 
that in the Golden Triangle many 
buildings have been razed and the vacant 
areas used as parking lots, as a result of 
high tax rates.’ During the period 
1930-40, 6,747 housing units were con- 
structed in Pittsburgh, as contrasted 
with 60,000 outside Pittsburgh in Alle- 
gheny County.* High city taxes is a 
contributing factor in this condition. 

The decline of assessed valuation of 
real estate in Pittsburgh, though not 
primarily caused by the high tax rate, 
is nevertheless influenced by it. In 
1933, assessed valuation stood at 
$1,211,000,000, in 1945 at $980,000,000, 
almost a 20% decrease.* In this con- 
nection, an interesting point is that even 
















during the war, when business activity 
was very high, assessed valuation de- 
clined. Though it does not follow busi- 
ness activity, assessed valuation does 
follow tax changes very consistently, 
but in an inverse form, declining 
taxes increase. 

That Pittsburgh leans very heavily 
on revenue from real estate is shown by 
the city’s financial statements. In 1943, 
real-estate taxes brought in $16,840,226 
of a total $18,972,316 collected,’ ex- 
clusive of water rents, which should not 
be considered inasmuch as they repre- 
sent merely a commercially sold service 
and do not go to finance general city 
expenses. In other words, approximately 
83% of cityrevenues that yearcame from 
real estate. 

Although this problem is not peculiar 
to Pittsburgh and is found in other 
cities, the high percentage of revenue 
based on real estate aggravates the prob- 
lem in this locality. Pittsburgh's 80% 
reliance on real estate is the highest in 
the entire nation. For the individual 
real-estate owner this is not quite as 
bad as it seems, inasmuch as two Cities 
have a higher millage than Pittsburgh, 
and millage is the index to tax cost. 
Newark’s millage is 51 compared to 
Boston's 41 and Pittsburgh's 40.5.' 
Nevertheless, even on this score Pitts- 
burgh is third worst in the nation, and 
is certainly in a category with the worst 
sufferers from high tax rates. 

There is another aspect to the prob- 
lem of rising real estate taxes, one which 
is not of direct cost to the taxpayers of 
the city, but relates to the justice of tax 
apportionment. The many suburban 
communities regard Pittsburgh as the 

“big city’’ nearby. To them Pittsburgh 
is a shopping center, a place of enter- 
tainment, and to many commuters a 
place of business. They enjoy all the 
advantages of a taxpayer in having 
police protection, using paved streets 
and the like, but are not subject to a 
taxpayer's liabilities. Justice to city 
taxpayers would demand that these 
suburbanites, especially commuters who 
work in Pittsburgh, should help main- 
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tain the city The 
same applies to trucking concerns 
whose vehicles regularly pass through 
Pittsburgh, indirectly adding expense to 
city paving, road-maintenance, and 
police bills. Public utilities holding tax 
exemptions should also pay for city 
services received. 

High real-estate tax rates indirectly 
influence the city’s physical plant and 
the quality of service the city provides. 
When taxes are high, taxpayers grumble 
at any small rise in the tax rate, and 
infallibly remember the councilmen who 
sponsored it at the next election. Con- 
sequently, City Council is very reluctant 
to raise taxes and often indefinitely 
defers needed improvements to avoid it. 
This may explain the fact that Pitts- 
burgh, with a high tax rate, has a be- 
low-average per-capita expense.’ At 
present, maintenance on streets, bridges, 
sewers, and water mains has ‘been de- 
ferred. Outmoded city equipment has 
not been replaced. The police and fire 
departments are both at below-average 
strength, compared with other cities. 
Pittsburgh has only 170 police per 
100,000 population compared with : 
nation-wide average of 211, and 133 
firemen per 100,000 population* com- 
pared with an average of 144, though 
the Pittsburgh topography would re- 


quire an above-average number. 
‘To be continued ) 


facilities they 


use. 


1 Area Rent Director's statement, The Pittsburgh 
Press, December 5, 1945. 


* McCarren, Tax Exemption, p. 98. 

’ Based on Table in External Influences and In- 
ternal Fiscal Problems Confronting the City of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania Economy League. 

‘From 1945, City, 
Bills. 

> From 1946, City and School Tax Bills. 

® Bolton, Reginald P. Bué/ding for Profit (De- 
Vinne Press, 1911), p. 94. 

7 Stanley McMichael and Robert F. Bingham. 
City Growth Essentials (Stanley McMichael Publish- 
ing Organization, 1928) p. 67. 


School and County Tax 


8 Carl H. Chatters and A. M. Hillhouse. Tax 


Reverted Properties in Urban Areas (Chicago Public 
Administration Service, 1942) p. 91. 


9 The Pittsburgh Press, December 22, 1945. 
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NEW MUSEUM DIRECTOR 


Dr. Otto Emery 
Jennings, asso- 
ciated with the 
Carnegie Museum 
since 1904, has 
been appointed 
Museum director 
by the board of 
trustees of the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute. Dr. Jennings 
will also con- 
tinue his work as 
curator of botany which he began in 
1915, and as director of education, to 
which he was appointed in 1929. 

Flora of the Upper Ohio Basin, for 
which Dr. Andrey Avinoff, Museum 
director emeritus, has painted illustra- 
tions, will be completed by Dr. Jen- 
nings during the coming year. He is the 
author of Manual of Mosses of Western 
Pennsylvania and of various scientific 
articles. 

Dr. Jennings has also been closely 
associated with the University of Pitts- 
burgh, having served as head of the 
department of biology for ten years to 
1945, when he was appointed acting di- 
rector of the Carnegie Museum, and as 
head of the department of botany from 
1926 to 1935. He has directed Lake 
Laboratory of the University since 1931. 

The new director has been president 
of the Pittsburgh Academy of Science 
and Art since 1934; president of the 
Botanical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania since 1936; is a fellow in the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station (federal); honorary 
member of the Garden Club of Alle- 
gheny County; and a member of numer- 
ous scientific societies. 

Dr. Jennings received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture from 
the Ohio State University in 1930; and 
from the University of Pittsburgh the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy in 1911 
and of Science in 1930. 
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OUT OF DOORS 


Tue large, three- 
to five-pointed leaf 
% of the London 
ii“eev Plane, its life’s mis- 
= sion fulfilled, flut- 
Sar ters down and 
Se! scurries across the 
pay street in the chill 
November wind. 
Resistant to city dust and smoke, the 
London Plane is our best and most 
vigorous street tree, a hybrid of il- 
lustrious parentage—the one parent 
being our native sycamore, which prob- 
ably attains the greatest girth of any 
deciduous tree in our country; while the 
other, the Oriental Plane of Eurasia, is 
celebrated in the aria of Handel's Largo. 
‘There never was a sweeter shade of a 
dear and lovely tree.”’ 

The leaf sketched was about six 
inches wide. The base of its petiole is 
hollow, completely covering next year’s 
bud until it is mature. Since April that 
leaf evaporated more than a quart of 
water, which flowed through the 
petiole and veins and into an intricately 
branching arrangement as though 
through an amazingly contrived minia- 
ture irrigation system, in one leaf 
measuring about 250 feet of veinlets. 

Estimating the tree to have carried 
not less than 75,000 leaves, its total 
irrigation system of veins and veinlets 
must have been more than 3,000 miles 
long. Nature went to great lengths to 
provide the necessary water to keep all 
those leaves alive on a hot, dry, August 
day. Handel’s recitative says of the 
Plane, ‘‘Tempests never disturb your 
peace, nor does the greedy south wind 
join in violating it.”’ 

The London Plane leaves that carpet 
the pavement in a cold November rain 
are true to family tradition. As to be 
seen in the sketch, there is a half-hidden 
concentric symmetry in the arrangement 
of the veins which all plane trees show, 
even the fossil leaf of Cretaceous times 
one hundred million years ago. 
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HE fresh vitality of Painting in the 

United States, 1946—a quality of 
which its critics, for the most part 
acquainted with the show only through 
imperfect black-and-white or color re- 
productions in the public press, are en- 
tirely unaware—is receiving tribute 
from those who actually have come, 
seen, and been conquered. 

In order to provide funds to supple- 
ment the income of the Department of 
Fine Arts and to enable it to have cer- 
tain special exhibitions during the com- 


ing year, a number of friends have 
generously contributed, and a list of 


these donations will appear in the next 
number of CARNEGIE MAGAZINE. 

The Carnegie Museum has received 
another of Dr. Matthew T. Mellon's 
very generous gifts: $5,000 contribution 
for an expedition to the West Indies, 
Gulf of Mexico, and Yucatan Channel, 
to be conducted by Arthur C. Twomey 
next January and February. Dr. Mellon 
late last spring added $1,815 to his sub- 
stantial sponsorship of last winter's 
ornithological trip to the northern 
Bahamas. 

In previous issues of the 
CARNEGIE MAGAZINE On 
this page, mention has been 
made of contributions to- 
ward the Mammal Survey of 
Pennsylvania being con- 
ducted under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Museum and 
under the direction of J. 
Kenneth Doutt. This is part 
of a program originated by 
the Pennsylvania State Game 
Commission and financed 
partly by it and also by 
Federal funds. In connection 
with this expense, the Car- 
negie Museum has assumed 
the responsibility of raising 


ze ; New 
$25,000 to cover the five- : 


year program required for 


locations for new 
Carnegie Institute make necessary a quonset hut, set up in an 
areaway, to provide space for work on the Mammal Survey. 
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the completion of this important work, 
To date $7,150 has been received and 
additional contributions are urgently 
needed. Detailed information as to the 
work being done may be obtained either 
from Dr. O. E. Jennings, Director of the 
Carnegie Museum, or from Mr. Doutt. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
has received a number of smaller me- 
morial gifts during the past few months. 
The Music Division rejoices over $238 


for the David H. Light Memorial 
Record Library, of which Herman 
Light, brother of the late David H. 


Light, gave $100. 

Miscellaneous gifts to the Library, 
principally for memorial books, have 
amounted to $152.39. The Colonial 
Dames honored the memory of Mrs. 
James Hay Reed, and J. Fred Lissfelr, 
the memory of Harvey B. Gaul. In 
memory of Reed McRoberts, former 
editor of the Bulletin Index and Path- 
finder, who was killed at Leyte, No- 
vember 12, 1944, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Noel Jones, of Harrisburg, have estab- 
lished a fund to buy art books. 
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A SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GrauaM NETTING 


Curator of Herpetology, Carnegze Museum 


A LABORATORY AND FIELD MANUAL OF ORNITHOLOGY By O tn Sewatt Pertinciit, Jr. 


Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company. Rev. ed., 


1946. 248 pp., spiral binding. Illustrated 


by Walter J. Breckenridge and others. $3.50. Carnegie Library call no. Q598.2 P46. 


EcENT celebration at the Carnegie 
Institute of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Founder’s Day reminded me that my 
own association with the Carnegie Mu- 
seum comes within a year of spanning 
half of this period. In this I consider 
myself signally fortunate, for I was 
privileged to know most ‘of the early 
staff members, whose achievements se- 
cured for the Carnegie Museum a place 
among important scientific institutions 
of the world. I came early enough to 
study under, and later to know as a 
young colleague, one of the Museum's 
greatest curators, Arnold E. Ortmann, 
who was little known locally but who 
was revered in scientific circles around 
the world. Ortmann was many things: 
malacologist, carcinologist, physi- 
ographer, zoOgeographer, raconteur, 
and, when duties permitted, a stimu- 
lating, if unconventional, teacher. He 
customarily handed us our examination 
questions two weeks in advance, a 
pedagogical technique that gives ‘the 
false impression of making the student's 
task remarkably easy. I know, however, 
of no better way to round out the train- 
ing of a research scientist than to give 
him questions difficult of answer, the 
freedom of a well-stocked library, and 
then to grade, with punishing severity, 
his ability to find, evaluate, and mar- 
shall data. Ortmann always insisted, 
and rightly, that a specialist was not a 
man who knew everything, but onewho 
knew where to find everything that had 
been done in his field, and who, having 
found it, could separate dross from 
honest metal. 
I make no apology for this lengthy 
preamble. It is well to iterate the fact 
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that amateurs in science differ from pro- 
fessionals more in having a lesser knowl- 
edge of what has been done and what 
needs to be done than in capabilities. I 
consider it my duty, therefore, to recom- 
mend to all local students of birds a 
manual that will broaden their ornitho- 
logical horizons, serve as a_ handy 
reference to many aspects of ornithology, 
and provide interesting homework for 
inclement periods when “‘birding’’ is 
impossible. 

The text is divided into eighteen 
sections, nearly every one of which ends 
with a well-sclected bibliography. The 
first section is devoted to the topo- 
graphy, or external parts of a bird; the 
second tells of feathers, those marvelous 
shingles—light, durable, protective, 
ornamental, and replaceable—that only 
birds possess; and the third provides ail 
the information about bird bones, 
muscles, organs, and nerves that the 
average Audubonite is ever likely to 
need. These and following sections are 
designed for the use of a class in orni- 
thology under the guidance of a teacher, 
but the material is so well organized 
that a solitary bird student, with a 
sparrow or pigeon in hand, could 

pass’’ without benefit of an instructor. 

Bird bills are even plainer than the 
nose on your face, but their great di- 
versity will be appreciated only by 
someone who has sketched each dis- 
tinct bill shape in the appropriate space 
in the section devoted to structural 
features. There are keys for identifica- 
tion, a section describing plumage 
intricacies, and one on the hemisphere- 
embracing topic of distribution and 
migration. 




























“Learning to recognize birds by their 
songs and call notes is one of the most 
difficult tasks with which the student is 
confronted.’’ To minimize this task the 
methods of recording bird songs pho- 
netically and by symbols are outlined, 
and a list of 131 words used in describ- 
ing songs is included. 

The last ten sections, intended for 
student guidance in field studies, pro- 
vide basic information in outline form, 
plus excellent directions for proceeding 
with observational studies. Ecology, 
communities, mating, nests, eggs, and 
other matters are so interestingly pre- 
sented that I should like to cull from 
each, but a few fragments from the sec- 
tion on parental care must suffice to 
exemplify the factual content of these 
pages. Birds whose young remain in the 
nest after hatching have a rubbish 
problem to solve—what is to be done 
with the eggshells? Some birds eat 
them, some carry them away to discard 
elsewhere, and some eat the first egg- 
shell, then apparently tire of this diet 
and carry the remaining shells away. 
Infertile eggs apparently constitute no 
reproach to the parents, for they are left 
in the nest. Birds feed their young in a 
variety of fashions, but the young make 
hitting the mark as easy as possible. 
Their brightly colored mouth linings, 
seen as they gap for food, provide ‘food 
targets’ which ‘direct’ the parent to 
place the food properly.’ Birds stand no 
nonsense of dallying with food on the 
part of their offspring. Food is placed in 
the mouth of a nestling and then, “‘if 
the food is not swallowed, it is removed 
and placed in another mouth, and so 
on.’’ Did you know that harassed bird 
parents occasionally have helpers? 
Young birds, bereaved adults, or un- 
mated adults sometimes aid in nest con- 
struction or feedin 

By happy maaiinabe: an outstanding 
teacher fe and an outstand- 
ing bird illustrator are both located in 
Minnesota. Walter J. Breckenridge’s 
appealing drawings are used most 
effectively to illustrate keys, to intro- 
duce new subject matter with a reliev- 
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ing bit of humor, and to provide end 
pieces. The plates, chiefly outline draw- 
ings provided for student coloring or 
labeling, are the work of William 
Montagna, the author, and Alfred J. 
Hyslop. I was glad to find Frank A, 
Pitelka’s useful map of the major plant 
and animal communities of North 
America reproduced in the section on 
distribution and migration. A map of 
the principal migration routes would 
have been useful, also, I believe, al- 
though outline work maps are provided 
for student plotting of bird flyways. 

I recognize the utility of spiral bind- 
ing for books that must open flat on the 
laboratory table, but I wish that a por- 
tion of each edition of such books might 
be offered with conventional binding for 
purchase by libraries and by those of us 
who are old-fashioned in our tastes. 

The book ends with seven appendices, 
important enough to merit mention by 
title at least: Ornithological Field 
Methods, Preparation of a Paper, 
Bibliographies Pertaining More or Less 
to Ornithology, Bibliography of Life 
History Studies, Selected Bibliography 
of State Works on Birds, Books for 
General Information and Recreational 
Reading, and Current North American 
Ornithological Journals. As one whose 
field notes have always been marred by 
poor sketching, I find it regrettable that 
an additional appendix, dealing with 
sketching techniques, was not con- 
tributed by Breckenridge. Few students 
can hope to achieve his competence, 
but many might find expert guidance 
helpful in improving their drawings. 

During my tenure at Carnegie Mu- 
seum I have learned :uuch from my 
colleagues. I have learned equally as 
much, I am happy to admit, from visi- 
tors who came with questions that 
stimulated investigation. Many of the 
inquirers have now become investiga- 
tors in their turn. Even more would 
have, I am certain, if Pettingill’s Man- 
ual had been available to chart the 
course for every neophyte bird student 
afflicted with monkeylike curiosity din- 
ning repetitiously: ‘‘What, how, why?” 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Andrew Carnegie’s words, ‘Upon no foundation 
but that of popular education can man erect the 
structure of an enduring civilization,” introduce 
the new guide book available for visitors at Car- 
negie Institute. 

“<@ de 

Young “‘Tams”’ and ‘‘Pals’’ gaze with respect 
on Frank A. Trapp’s Bathers, hung in Painting in 
the United States, 1946, for just ten years ago he 
was, as they are, studying in the Saturday art 
classes at the Carnegie Institute. 

“<< D 

A free reading list for use with the current ex- 
hibit of American painting is available at the Art 
Division of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


« D 


Speaking of art, the forty interpretations of 
poems by the advanced art class of Peabody High 
School, displayed currently in the Library entrance 
hall, are arousing a great deal of approving in- 
terest. The paintings represent a combined project 
of Jean Thoburn’s art program at Peabody, of the 
school library under Phebe Pomeroy, and the James 
Anderson Room at the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh directed by Janet Acheson. Virgie Lou 
Oehmler won first prize for literary interpretation, 
and Geri Boggs, for art interpretation of a poem. 


“<& De 


Arthur C. Twomey is giving an illustrated lec- 
ture on “‘Timberline Trophies’’ at the Chicago 
Natural History Museum this month. 


«<« De 


M. Graham Netting discussed ‘“The Geography 
of Pittsburgh’’ at the Civic Club in hilly Green 
Tree on the fifth. 


<@ Dd 


“Books for Bridges’’ is the theme for National 
Book Week this year, November 10-16. The il- 
lustrations by Anne Vaughan for E. K. Smith's 
Vagabonds All will be on display in the Central 
Boys and Girls Room, and a book list which should 
help in Christmas buying will be available. 

<< D 


Children of the primary grades all over the city 
are enjoying the world’s finest stories each Monday 
at 1:15 p.m., as told from wcag by Kathryn Koh- 
berger of the East Library Branch, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

<«& D 


From our friends at the State Museum and Pic- 
ture Gallery, Baroda, India, a form postcard: “Beg 
to acknowledge with best thanks receipt of the 
Carneciz MaGazine sent by you.” 


D> 
The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 


sion upon request to reprint without limit articles 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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aids in the growth of these collections and the 
extension of its service is contributing sub- 
stantially to the glorious mission of the 
Institute. 
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